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Catholic party in France. While Chantonnay, knowing that
France in its present disunited state was powerless to resist
such an invasion, treated the Queen with the utmost insolence
on every occasion that her policy of tolerance caused her to
take any step to the advantage of the Protestants. On the
opposite side of France the Emperor was closely watching for
some excuse to make war upon Catherine in order to recover
Metz; Elizabeth of England was eagerly on the look-out for
some pretext for taking arms on behalf of the Protestants;
while from the Italian side the Pope and the Duke of Savoy
were both anxious to join in the fray.

Catherine also laboured under another difficulty. Unlike
her opponent Elizabeth, who was surrounded by a band of
exceptionally able and reliable counsellors, Catherine was in
this particular unusually ill provided; and, while surrounded
by spies who watched and reported to their own governments
every word and look of hers, she had not, as she truly said in
her letters to her daughter, a single person about her in whom
she could trust. At the very time that the conference with a
view to a peaceful settlement in religion was sitting, a plot
was set on foot by the Protestants to carry off her younger
son Henry, and set him up as a rival to his brother Charles;
and another proposal was made (even in her Council of State)
by one of the Roman Catholic leaders to seize herself and
throw her into the Seine in a sack. This latter proposition she
had the pleasure of herself hearing through the tube which she
had secretly had made from the council chamber to her apart-
ment. Added to these various perplexities she had daily "to
exercise blandishments, prayers, and remonstrances" in order
to keep the leaders of the two parties from coming to blows
even at her court. And when the strain of so many anxieties
told visibly even on her strong physique, the ambassador
Chantonnay had the insolence to tell her that he believed that
her indisposition was merely due to her eating too many
melons; to which she replied with some dignity that "it was
not the fruits of the garden, but the fruits of the spirit, which